Andrew  Hunter  of  Barjarg  (1744-1809): 
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Some  professors  of  Divinity  in  the  Umversity  of  Edinburgh  in  earlier 
generations  are  not  remembered  - and  may  not  deserve  to  be 
remembered  - for  their  contnbution  to  the  development  of  theology. 
One  such  is  Andrew  Hunter,  professor  first  as  colleague  to  Robert 
Hamilton  from  1779  and  then  as  his  successor  from  1787  until  his 
death  in  1809.  Yet  unmemorable  though  he  may  have  been  as 
theologian  and  teacher  of  theology,  on  other  grounds  he  may  merit  the 
limited  attention  of  a paper  presented  to  a learned  society  not  wholly 
different  from  the  kind  of  clubs  he  relished  in  the  Edinburgh  of  his 
day.1 

Andrew  Hunter  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  15  February  1744,  the 
fourth  son  of  Andrew  Hunter  of  Park,  W.S.  His  father  was  the  ninth  in 
the  Abbotshill  line  of  the  Hunters  of  Hunterston,  Ayrshire.  Abbotshill 
lay  four  miles  south  of  Ayr.  Our  Andrew’s  mother  was  Grizel, 
daughter  of  Colonel  William  Maxwell  of  Cardoness  in  the  stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright.2  The  record  of  the  child’s  birth  in  the  pansh  register 


My  stray  interest  in  Hunter  goes  back  many  moons  to  an  invitation  to 
contribute  a brief  entry  on  him  to  a reference  work  which  has  now  appeared  under 
different  editorial  and  publishing  auspices:  The  Blackwell  Dictionary  of  Evangelical 
Biography  1730-1860,  ed.  D.M.  Lewis  (Oxford,  1995),  i,  584. 

For  these  details  see  A.  A.  Hunter,  The  Pedigree  of  Hunter  of  Abbotshill  and 
Barjarg...  (London,  1905),  6.  The  year  of  birth  1743  given  by  Fasti  Ecclesiae 
Scoticanae  [FES],  edd.  H.  Scott  et  al,  10  vols.  (Edinburgh,  1915-1981),  i,  137  and 
thence  by  G.W.  Sprott  in  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  [DNB],  xxviii,  284 
(originally  perhaps  from  J.  Kay,  A Series  of  Original  Portraits  and  Caricature 
Etchings  (Edinburgh,  1837-8),  i,  298)  is  certainly  incorrect.  The  child’s  birth  was 
recorded  in  the  Edinburgh  Parish  Register  on  20  February  1744.  On  the  Maxwells  of 
Cardoness  see  the  appended  note  at  the  end. 
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notes  that  he  had  already  been  baptized,  perhaps  suggestive  of  fears  for 
his  survival.3 

Andrew  was  educated  in  Edinburgh  at  the  exclusive  private 
establishment  of  Mr  James  Mundell  in  the  West  Bow,  where  he 
attended  from  1750  4 Little  is  known  of  Mundell  apart  from  his 
distinguished  reputation,  his  success  in  attracting  pupils  (567  boys  and 
94  girls  dunng  1735-61)  without  resorting  to  advertisements,  and  the 
affection  they  nurtured  towards  him.  His  former  pupils  continued  to 
meet  annually,  long  after  his  death.5 

From  Mundell’s  school  Hunter  proceeded  to  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  his  attendance  is  only  patchily  recorded.  He  did  not 
graduate  M.A.  In  March  1758  he  matriculated  in  the  class  of  Robert 
Hunter,  professor  of  Greek,  and  a year  later  in  that  of  the  professor  of 
Rational  Philosophy,  John  Stevenson.  Thereafter  his  name  reappears 
only  in  the  large  auditory  of  Adam  Ferguson  in  Moral  Philosophy  in 
December  1766. 6 Presumably  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  William  Robertson, 
Pnncipal  of  the  University  from  1762,  and  certainly  of  Robert 
Hamilton,  later  his  senior  colleague  in  Divinity  7 He  also  spent  a year 


3 He  was  baptized  by  John  Glen,  the  collegiate  minister  of  New  North  (later 
West  St  Giles);  see  FES  I,  146.  Three  earlier  sons  had  died  at  birth,  which  no  doubt 
explains  Andrew’s  description  as  “eldest  son”  (e.g.  DNB,  FES,  i,  137). 

4 List  of  the  Scholars  Educated  by  the  late  Mr  James  Mundell,  Edinburgh 
(Edinburgh,  1789),  13  (no.  311). 

5 On  Mundell,  see  Kay,  Original  Portraits  i,  298;  Alexander  Law, -Education  in 
Edinburgh  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (London,  1965),  147,  162-3,  220.  A.  Bower, 
The  History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  iii  (Edinburgh,  1830),  204,  followed  by 
FES  i,  137,  has  Hunter  schooled  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  But  his  name 
appears  neither  in  class  registers  (kindly  checked  for  me  by  Mr  Richard  Green,  the 
School’s  archivist),  nor  in  historical  accounts  of  the  School,  such  as  W.  Steven,  The 
History  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  (Edinburgh,  1849),  e.g.  203-20,  a list  of 
“Persons  of  Eminence  and  Rank”  educated  there. 

6 “Matriculation  Roll  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  Arts-Law-Divinity”, 
transcribed  by  A.  Morgan  (typescript,  Edinburgh  University  Library,  1933-34),  i: 
“1623-1774”,  240,  242,  280.  No  Divinity  professors’  class-lists  have  survived. 

A.  Bower,  The  History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  iii  (Edinburgh,  1830), 
204,  for  Hamilton’s  teaching  of  his  future  junior  colleague.  John  Gowdie,  professor 
of  Divinity  1733-54,  preceded  Robertson  as  Principal,  James  Robertson  held  the 
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studying  theology  in  Utrecht  before  being  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  on  25  March  1767,  after  trials  lasting  six  months. 

Hunter  remained  with  his  father  in  Edinburgh  until  the  latter’s 
death  in  March  1770.  The  reason  is  not  immediately  apparent,  but 
some  credit  may  be  due  to  son  Andrew  for  filial  piety  - if  we  judge  by 
the  concerns  of  some  of  his  few  and  occasional  publications.  In  1803 
he  preached  before  the  Society  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
on  The  Duties  of  the  Children  of  Pious  Parents.  His  text  was  King 
David’s  commission  to  Solomon  to  build  God’s  house:  ‘And  thou, 
Solomon  my  son,  know  thou  the  God  of  thy  father...”  (1  Chronicles 
28:9).  In  what  it  commended  and  in  what  it  denounced,  both  to  children 
and  to  their  parents,  the  sermon  was  unexceptional.  Perhaps  its  only 
fresh  note  is  the  hope  expressed  that  in  future  the  Society  might  extend 
its  care  to  daughters  as  well  as  sons.  Hunter’s  two  sermons  in  The 
Scotch  Preacher  inculcated  family  worship,9  and  he  is  credited  with 
authorship  of  an  anonymous  publication  Advice  from  a Father  to  a 
Son,  just  entered  into  the  Army  and  about  to  go  abroad  into  action.  In 
seven  letters,  but  the  date  of  1776  and  some  internal  evidence  make  the 
attribution  implausible,  unless  the  work  is  to  be  viewed  completely  as  a 
literary  artifice.10  In  1776  Hunter  was  not  yet  married,  nor  did  military 
service  feature  in  his  family  circle.  Nor  indeed  does  any  of  his  other 
wntings  suggest  that  he  had  much  creative  imagination. 

Young  Hunter  had  been  taken  in  hand  by  Robert  Walker,  minister 
of  the  High  Kirk  1754-83  and  a noted  evangelical,  “who  had  chief 
supenntendence  of  his  studies”  and  advised  him  which  authors  to  read 


chair  of  Hebrew  and  Semitic  Languages  1751-95,  and  the  Cummings,  father  Patrick 
1737-62  and  his  non-lecturing  son  Robert  1762-88,  the  Church  History  chair. 

8 Duties  of  Children...  (Edinburgh,  1803),  49. 

“Family  Worship  Recommended”  (on  Joshua  24:15,  “as  for  me  and  my  house, 
we  will  serve  the  Lord”),  in  The  Scottish  Preacher , iii  (Edinburgh,  1779),  1-38. 

Advice...  (London,  1776).  On  this  tract,  see  Appended  Note  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 
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and  which  subjects  to  pursue."  Front  his  later  teens  Hunter  was 
already  an  active  participant  in  literary  and  debating  clubs  in 
Edinburgh,  such  as  the  Newtonian  Society  from  its  foundation  in  1760. 
We  shall  return  to  this  sphere  of  his  activity;  for  the  present  it  suggests 
another  reason  for  Andrew’s  biding  at  home.  As  Alexander  Bower,  the 
historian  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  put  it,  his  father  provided  him 
with  “every  opportunity  of  improvement  which  Edinburgh  could 
afford”.12 

In  the  year  of  his  father’s  death,  1770  (on  22  March),  Andrew  was 
ordained  (on  20  September)  to  the  second  charge  (the  New  Church)  of 
Dumfries.  Two  years  later  he  sold  the  family  property  at  Abbotshill 
and  bought  the  estate  of  Barjarg,  some  three  miles  south  of  Thornhill  in 
Dumfriesshire,  of  which  more  will  be  said  later.  At  Dumfries  Hunter 
was  chosen  to  be  moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Dumfries  in  Apnl  1774. 
He  contnbuted  to  the  appeal  for  the  building  of  a new  infirmary  and 
served  on  its  planning  committee,  but  no  evidence  has  turned  up  of  his 
participation  in  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agnculture 
formed  at  Dumfnes  c.1777.  To  his  church  he  donated  a silver 
baptismal  vessel. 

In  1779  Hunter  was  given  the  degree  of  D.D.  by  his  University  on 
18  February,  marned,  on  14  Apnl,  Maime  (Mary,  Manon)  Schaw,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  (late)  sixth  Lord  Napier,14  was  translated  on  25 


11  Bower,  Histoiy,  iii,  204.  On  Walker,  see  H.  Watt,  “Robert  Walker  of  the  High 
Church  (Hugh  Blair’s  Colleague)”,  ante,  12  (1956),  82-96;  FES,  i,  60;  Kay. 
Original  Portraits,  i,  347-9. 

12  Bower,  History,  iii,  204.  See  Kay,  Original  Portraits,  i,  298,  on  some  of  the 
young  gentlemen  later  distinguished  in  different  walks  of  life,  with  whom  Hunter 
associated  as  a student. 

13  FES,  ii,  269. 

14  W.  Playfair,  British  Family  Antiquity,  iii  ( Containing  the  Peerage  of  Scotland), 
London,  1809,  609;  J.B.  Paul,  The  Scots  Peerage,  vi  (Edinburgh,  1909),  435.  7 he 
Dumfries  Weekly  Journal  for  20  April  1779  records  that  the  marriage  took  place  “at 
Gayfield  near  Edinburgh”,  the  Napier  residence.  Although  I have  not  been  able  to 
confirm  this,  this  may  well  be  Gayfield  House,  which  is  still  standing,  now  a private 
residence,  on  the  north  side  of  East  London  Street  opposite  St  Mary’s  R.C  Primary 
School.  See  J.  Gifford  et  al.,  Edinburgh  ( The  Buildings  of  Scotland: 
Harmondsworth,  1988),  426  and  pi.  68. 
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November  to  New  Greyfnars,  Edinburgh,15  and  on  9 December 
admitted  as  joint  professor  of  Divinity  in  Edinburgh  University  with 
Robert  Hamilton.16  His  role  as  professor  will  occupy  us  later. 

On  2 Apnl  1786  after  months  of  debate,  Hunter  was  translated  to 
the  Tron  Church  of  Edinburgh,  almost  immediately  before  the  building 
was  to  undergo  severe  truncation,  including  the  loss  of  the  south  aisle, 
to  facilitate  the  construction  of  South  Bridge  1 Here  in  this  church 
which  had  long  been  the  fashionable  sabbath  resort  of  Edinburgh’s 
higher  society,  Hunter  became  colleague  to  John  Drysdale,  and  his 
successor  in  1788.  Drysdale  was  twice  elected  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly,  in  1773  and  1784,  and  in  1778  was  made  one  of  its 
Clerks.  He  was  ever  busy  at  Pnncipal  Robertson’s  right  hand  in  the 
management  of  the  Church’s  business.  According  to  John  Kay’s 
Portraits , the  evangelical  Hunter  and  the  moderate  Drysdale  got  on 
very  well  despite  their  divergent  standpoints,  dunng  their  short  penod 
together.18 

Hunter’s  appointment  to  the  Tron  was  attended  by  a dispute  closely 
similar  to  the  celebrated  “Drysdale  Bustle”  of  1762-4  over  Drysdale’s 
placement  in  Lady  Yester’s  Church  in  the  city.  The  Presbytery  received 
the  Town  Council’s  nomination  of  Hunter  to  the  Tron  on  26  October 
1785.  But  while  recognizing  the  Council’s  right  to  nominate  him  to  be 


15  Edinburgh  Presbytery  was  invited  by  the  Town  Council  to  appoint 
representatives  to  moderate  in  the  election  and  call  to  New  Greyfnars,  which  the 
Presbytery  understood  as  the  Council’s  waiving  its  right  of  presentation:  SRO, 
CH2/121/18,  238-40,  Dumfries  Weekly  Journal,  31  August  1779.  Hunter  was  chosen 
from  strong  leets,  which  included  David  Johnston  of  North  Leith  and  Moncrieff 
Wellwood  of  St  Cuthbert’s. 

16  During  the  Leslie  case  of  1805  (see  below),  Hunter  told  the  General  Assembly 
that  his  appointment  to  the  Divinity  chair  in  1779  was  the  last  occasion  on  which 
the  ministers’  right  of  consultation  ( avisamentum ) in  the  Town  Council’s  exercise  of 
academic  patronage  had  been  implemented:  [R.  Lundie,]  Report  of  the  Proceedings 
and  Debate  in  the  General  Assembly  ...  respecting  the  Election  of  Mr  Leslie... 
(Edinburgh,  1805),  20.  I have  found  no  evidence  of  this  from  1779. 

A.  I.  Dunlop,  The  Kirks  of  Edinburgh  (S.R.S.  n.s.  15-16;  Edinburgh,  1988),  293; 

D.  Butler,  The  Tron  Kirk  of  Edinburgh  (Edinburgh,  London,  1906),  257-61,  and 

301-19,  on  some  of  its  prominent  members  between  1744  and  1822. 

1 8 

Kay,  Original  Portraits,  i,  300. 
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one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  it  contested  its  right  to  present  him 
to  one  of  the  burgh  churches  in  particular.  Assignment  to  specific 
charges  lay  within  the  Presbytery’s  jurisdiction.  The  dispute  consumed 
many  hours  of  Presbytery  business  over  several  months.19 

In  1792  Hunter  was  elected  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly. 
His  moderatonal  sermon  as  he  handed  over  to  his  successor,  delivered 
on  16  May  1793  in  the  High  Kirk,  is  another  item  in  his  meagre  body 
of  publications.  A Due  Attention  to  the  Public  Institutions  of  Religion 
Recommended , preached  on  a text  of  livelier  promise,  “Despise  not 
prophecyings”  (1  Thessalomans  5:20),  seems  addressed  more  to  the 
temper  of  the  times  titan  to  any  particular  counter-attraction.  Public 
worship  is  a dictate  or  duty  of  natural  religion  as  well  as  revealed.2" 
Excuses  included  fear  of  catching  illness  from  dampness,  coldness,  the 
length  of  service  and  an  attendance  either  too  crowded  or  “too  thin”.21 
Ministers  in  turn  must  guard  against  both  the  stiffness  and  frigidity  of 
“close  adherence  to  forms”  and  the  looseness  and  familiarity  of 
“extempore  effusions”.22 

This  same  year,  1793,  Hunter  declined  a royal  chaplaincy.  His 
reflections  on  The  Duties  of  Subjects , occasioned  no  doubt  partly  by 
revolutionary  alarms  abroad,  were  delivered  in  a sermon  at  the  Tron  on 
16  December  1792  on  Titus  3:1,  “Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to 
principalities  and  powers”.  Like  a good  Calvinist  he  acknowledged  that 
the  apostolic  injunction  was  not  absolute;  when  powers  were  usurped, 
the  community  was  justified  in  taking  measures  to  alter  the  form  of 


19  On  the  “Drysdale  Bustle”  see  briefly,  and  further  literature,  J.R.  McIntosh  in 
Dictionary  of  Scottish  Church  History  and  Theology  [ DSCHT ],  edd.  N.M.  de  S. 
Cameron  et  al.  (Edinburgh,  1993),  259.  On  the  dispute  over  Hunter’s  translation  to 
the  Tron,  see  the  Presbytery  minutes  in  SRO,  CH2/121/18,  368-9,  371-5,  380-84, 
387-520.  The  Presbytery  needed  a special  committee  to  explore  how  to  defray  its 
legal  costs  (ibid.,  519-20). 

20  A Due  Attention...  (Edinburgh,  1793),  26. 

21  Ibid.,  27 ff. 

22  Ibid.,  34-5. 

23  DNB,  xxviii,  284;  FES,  i,  137. 
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government/'1  The  sermon  celebrates  the  blessings  of  freedom  in 
Britain,  adding  only  a footnote  in  the  print  suggestive  of  some  lateral 
thinking: 

The  Author  of  tins  sermon  must,  however,  express  his  sincere 
regret  of  some  violent  exertions  of  Patronage  in  this  Church,  and 
their  effects.  He  is  persuaded,  that  a due  attention  to  the  inclination 
of  the  Parishioners  in  the  settling  of  vacant  panshes  would  prove 

25 

highly  conducive. 

Two  other  sennons  complete  the  tale  of  his  publications.  The  Study 
of  the  Scriptures  Recommended , the  S.S.P.C.K.  sermon  for  1775, 
takes  its  cue  from  Acts  17:11,  the  nobility  of  the  Bereans  who 
examined  the  Scnptures  to  assess  whether  Paul  had  got  it  right.  It  has 
its  points  of  interest.  While  praising  the  Society  for  its  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  “in  the  Erse  tongue”,  Hunter  commends  its  schools  for 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  English  among  the  Highlanders,  for  it  was 
desirable  that  all  in  this  island  speak  the  same  language.  Rome  is 
berated  for  withholding  vernacular  versions  from  the  laity.27  By 
contrast  with  the  Roman  demand  for  blind  submission  to  authority,  the 
Reformed  requirement  of  subscnption  to  confessions  is  no  invasion  of 
the  privacy  of  conscience,  for  no  more  is  claimed  for  confessions  than 

as  summaries  of  Scripture,  open  to  correction  in  the  light  of  free 

28 

enquiry. 

Christ  Drawing  All  Men  unto  Him  was  preached  on  20  July  1797 
before  the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Society,  of  which  Hunter  had  been  a 
founding  director  the  previous  year.  He  had  not  been  a member  of  the 
1796  General  Assembly  which  witnessed  the  famous  debate  on 


24  Duties  of  Subjects  (Edinburgh,  1793),  3-6,  especially  5.  See  E.  Vincent,  “The 
Responses  of  Scottish  Churchmen  to  the  French  Revolution,  1789-1802”,  Scottish 
Historical  Review,  73  (1994),  191-215. 

25 

Duties  of  Subjects,  13n. 

26 

Study  of  the  Scriptures...  (Edinburgh,  1775),  31.  Yet  in  the  will  he  made  in 
1776,  he  bequeathed  a generous  sum  to  the  S.S.P.C.K.  for  “an  Earse  translation”  of 
the  Old  Testament  (SRO,  GD78/232). 

Study  of  the  Scriptures,  14ff. 

28  Ibid.,  19. 
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missions,  but  this  sermon’s  enthusiasm  for  the  vision  of  worldwide 
diffusion  of  the  gospel  and  the  most  practical  measures  to  encompass  it 
is  almost  unqualified.  “All  men”  in  his  text,  John  12:32,  does  not 
betoken  a “universal  conversion  of  mankind”  but  of  “men  of  all 
descnptions  ...  or  men  of  all  countries”.29  If  the  gift  of  tongues  and 
other  miraculous  powers  needed  for  the  initial  “proof  and  establishment 
of  Chnstiamty”  had  ceased,  yet  a massive  effusion  of  the  Spint  was  to 
be  expected  in  the  latter  times  (which  “the  best  commentators”  think  to 
be  little  more  than  two  centimes  away)  when  there  would  be  a general 
conversion  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.30 

Meantime,  the  uncommon  eventfulness  of  the  last  few  years  has 
witnessed  unprecedented  efforts  to  co-operate  in  the  grand  plans  of 
providence  for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race.31  We  must  employ 
“vigorous  measures”,  there  must  be  “an  ardour  to  form  the  most  proper 
measures”  to  obey  the  divine  injunction.  We  must  view  ourselves  as 
“citizens  of  the  world”.  The  sermon  furnishes  some  detail  on  earlier 
missionary  enterprises  in  different  regions  and  on  the  new  missionary 
societies.33  Hunter’s  commitment  is  unbounded,  and  for  once  a 
published  sermon  of  his  conveys  a sense  of  buoyancy  on  the  tide  of 
fresh  stirnngs  of  the  Spirit. 

Andrew  Hunter  died  on  21  or  22  Apnl  1809  and  was  buried  in 
Canongate  churchyard  34  Funeral  sermons  were  delivered  by  Sir  Henry 


19  Christ  Drawing...  (Edinburgh,  1797),  5. 

30  Ibid.,  22,31,33. 

31  Ibid.,  15-16,33. 

32  Ibid,  32,  42. 

33  Ibid.,  11,  26ff,  29-3 In. 

34  Sources  vary  between  21  and  22  April  (and  21  May,  in  Hunter,  Pedigree,  7). 
The  burial  took  place  on  25  April  1809,  according  to  the  Canongate  Parish  register. 
22  April  is  the  date  in  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant,  no.  15,  295  (27  Apr.  1809), 
the  Dumfries  Weekly  Journal  for  2 May,  1809,  and  the  Scots  Magazine,  71  (April 
1809),  320  (“after  a few  days’  illness  of  inflammation  of  the  breast”),  but  Edinburgh 
Presbytery  of  26  April  minuted  21  April  (SRO,  CH2/121.20a,  473).  A memorial 
stone,  now  badly  eroded,  can  be  seen  a few  yards  to  the  east  of  the  front  elevation  of 
the  church,  with  the  inscription  “To  the  memory  of  our  pious  and  much  lamented 
parents,  the  Revd.  Dr  Hunter  of  Barjarg  and  the  Honble.  Mrs  Hunter,  by  their 
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Moncneff  Wellwood  (published  Edinburgh;  1809)  and  by  William 
Simpson,  his  senior  colleague  at  the  Tron  since  1789  (unpublished). 
His  wife  had  predeceased  him  by  three  years  (9  October  1806).  He  was 
succeeded  as  laird  of  Barjarg  by  their  second  son,  William  Francis 
Hunter  (their  first  son,  Andrew,  lived  less  than  a month),  and  of  their 
other  five  children  only  John  Hunter  (1788-1866)  ments  a mention 
here.35  He  was  the  last  colleague-minister  of  the  Tron  Kirk  from  1832 
(after  a dispute  that  went  to  the  House  of  Lords),  like  his  father  was 
given  Edinburgh’s  D.D.  (1847),  but  declined  nomination  as  Moderator 
perhaps  more  than  once.  James  Laune,  Edinburgh’s  Town  Clerk  in  the 
1850s,  remembered  hearing  him  preach  “one  of  the  longest  and  dnest 
sermons  I ever  heard”  when  minister  of  Swinton  in  the  mid-1820s.J<1 

A half-length  portrait  of  Andrew  Hunter  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  family.37  The  National  Portrait  Gallery  in 
Edinburgh  has  an  engraving  (by  Dawe  and  Hodgetts)  and  a medallion 
by  James  Tassie  (1791),  both  from  the  portrait.  To  the  end  Hunter 
preserved  his  unblemished  reputation  as  a Christian  gentleman. 

Andrew  Hunter  the  Professor 

Hunter’s  election  as  Professor  of  Divinity  in  1779,  to  join  Robert 
Hamilton  as  colleague  in  the  chair,  made  him  unpopular  with  the 
Moderates.38  Their  preferred  candidate,  James  MacKnight  of  the  Old 
Kirk,  was  so  confident  of  appointment  that  he  had  already  written  his 
lectures  in  advance.39  Unfortunately  for  his  backers,  MacKnight 
refused,  presumably  out  of  penury,  to  teach  unpaid  while  Hamilton  was 


affectionate  children"  (W.P.  Anderson,  Silences  that  Speak.  Records  of  Edinburgh's 
Ancient  Church  and  Burial  Grounds,  Edinburgh,  1931,  539-40). 

FES,  i,  141-2;  Butler,  Tron  Kirk,  597-9,  with  photograph.  See  also  n.43  below. 

36  W.F.  Gray,  “Reminiscences  of  a Town  Clerk”,  Book  of  the  Old  Edinburgh  Club 
14  (1925),  147-81  at  172-3. 

37 

I have  this  information  by  courtesy  of  Mr  Andrew  Hunter  Arundell  of  New 
Hall,  Auldgirth,  Dumfriesshire.  Photographs  of  the  portrait  are  in  Hunter,  Pedigree , 
pi.  VTLI,  and  Butler,  Tron  Kirk,  190  facing. 

The  College  Minutes  of  9 Dec.  1779  record  the  admission  of  both  as  joint 
Professors,  even  though  Hamilton  had  been  in  post  since  1754. 

39  J R McIntosh  in  DSCHT  525;  Bower,  History,  iii,  204-8. 
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still  alive,  as  Hunter  could  afford  to  According  to  Bower’s  History  of 
the  University,  Hunter  and  MacKmght  were  often  compared,  to  the 
former’s  disadvantage. 

When  Hamilton  had  been  appointed  to  the  chair  in  1754,  he  had 
had  to  demit  his  charge  of  Old  Greyfnars.  This  was  the  device  of 
Provost  George  Drummond,  “who  had  long  managed  the  town 
politics”,  to  debar  the  candidacy  of  Dr  Alexander  Webster  of  the 
Tolbooth,  who  enjoyed  majonty  support  on  the  Town  Council.  But  on 
Hunter’s  election,  he  managed  to  retain  the  charge  of  New  Greyfrairs 
and  then  to  be  translated  to  the  Tron  in  1786.  His  parishioners  at  the 
Tron  included  a number  of  the  great  ones  with  influence  on  the  Town 
Council.  Nevertheless,  on  Hamilton’s  death  in  1787,  the  Council 
resolved  that  the  professor  of  Divinity  should  not  receive  a full 
minister’s  salary  in  addition  to  the  stipend  of  his  chair  but  only  £100.40 

As  a lecturer.  Hunter  fell  by  all  reports  somewhat  short  of 
scintillating.  His  chief  defect,  says  Bower,  was  a lack  of  novelty  of 
presentation  or  illustration.41  He  was  “far  from  ...  deficient  in  learning”, 
but  his  commendable  qualities  were  underrated  by  a certain  class  of 
students  who  could  not  stomach  his  conservative  Calvinism.  His 
pattern  was  to  give  a critical,  i.e.  exegetical,  lecture  weekly  or 
fortnightly  on  Monday,  and  two  or  three  lectures  weekly  on  his 
theological  system  and  then  to  examine  students  thereon  and  to  hear 
their  discourses  on  Fnday  and  perhaps  Thursday  also  42 

Edinburgh  University  Library  has  1 1 volumes  of  Hunter’s 
manuscnpt  lectures.43  Three  contain  his  “Critical  Lectures  on  ... 


40  Ibid.,  205. 

41  Ibid.,  206-7. 

42  Bower,  ibid. , 207,  says  he  lectured  on  the  system  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
and  examined  thereon  on  Thursday.  But  on  his  first  lecture  on  Pictet,  he  announced 
his  intention  to  lecture  on  it  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  while  in  a later  addition,  in  one 
of  the  years  when  he  lectured  on  Romans,  he  gave  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  for  his  systematic  lectures.  The  variation  between  weekly  and  fortnightly 
lecturing  might  become  explicable  to  further  investigation. 

13  Presented  to  the  Library  on  1 May  1867  by  Caroline  Felicite  Hunter,  the 
widow  of  Andrew’s  son  John.  John  had  died  21  June  1866  (different  wrong  dates  are 
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Romans”,  49  in  all,  first  delivered  from  1'  December  1783  to  25 
February  1788.  The  full  series  was  given  three  times  only,  the  fourth 
interrupted  by  his  death  after  lecture  30,  delivered  on  27  February 
1809,  appropriately  enough  on  Romans  8:26-33. 44  After  Romans 
Hunter  turned  with  his  noted  impartiality  to  James,  likewise  given  three 
times  from  March  1788  to  March  1806. 45  Ephesians  took  18  lectures, 
started  first  in  December  1789  and  similarly  delivered  three  times  right 
through  up  to  March  1805  4(1  The  complete  cycle  of  exegetical  lectures, 
Romans-James-Ephesians,  took  eight  years  on  the  first  sequence,  seven 
on  the  third,  and  last  complete,  one  After  the  first,  he  transposed  the 
order,  with  Ephesians  coming  before  James.  The  continuity  of  dates  for 
these  three  New  Testament  books  suggests  that  no  other  volume  of 
exegetical  lectures  has  been  lost,  which  in  turn  means  that  Hunter  gave 
none  dunng  his  first  four  years  in  office. 

Finally  there  are  six  volumes  of  “Theological  Lectures”,* * * 4'  which 
Hunter  began  to  wnte  on  appointment  in  December  1779  and  to  deliver 
a year  later.  No  doubt  his  senior  colleague  was  able  to  provide  him 
with  this  gentle  induction,  but  then  he  was  a pansh  minister  at  the  same 
time.  Later,  when  he  came  to  expound  Romans,  his  dates  reveal  him 
working  rather  more  hand  to  mouth,  only  a few  days  ahead  of  the  hour 
of  delivery.  Yet  his  last  systematic  lecture  was  written  in  October  1783 
and  first  delivered  in  mid-January  1784.  The  complete  course  took  118 
lectures  — 121  if  the  three  introductory  lectures  given  every  year  are 
included.  The  series  took  just  over  four  years  on  first  presentation,  and 
three  years  on  the  ninth  and  last.  The  very  last  lecture  Hunter  gave,  on 
2 March  1809,  seven  weeks  before  his  death,  was  lecture  67  (70), 
fittingly  on  the  resurrection  of  Chnst. 


given  in  FES,  i,  142;  Hunter,  Pedigree,  6;  Butler,  Tron  Kirk,  198),  and  his  wife 
survived  him  (against  FES  i,  142):  see  Scotsman,  June  22,  1866. 

EUL,  Dc.  3.30-32.  As  in  all  the  volumes,  each  lecture  carries  all  the  dates  on 
which  it  was  given. 

45  EUL,  Dc.  3.28. 

4®  EUL,  Dc.  3.29. 

4 EUL,  Dc.  3.22-7. 
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Hunter’s  text-book  was  Benedict  Pictet’s  Theo/ogia  Christiana , in 
the  Latin  of  course.48  Pictet  (1655-1724)  was  professor  of  theology  at 
Geneva,  where  he  was  bom  and  educated,  and  where  he  defended 
orthodox  Calvinism  in  an  irenic  spint  against  early  Enlightenment 
dilution.  Students  had  to  bnng  copies  with  them  to  lectures,  but 
apparently  Hunter  bought  them  out  of  class  fees,  for  an  added  note 
declares  that  because  of  “the  great  advance  of  late  in  the  pnce  of 
books”,  the  entry  money  was  going  up  from  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  Pictet’s 
“Compend  of  Theology”  was  widely  used  and  went  through  several 
editions.  Hunter’s  method  in  basing  his  lectunng  closely  on  it  explains 
the  infrequency  with  which  he  recommends  other  writers,49  as  well  as 
his  own  predictability  and  stolidity  of  content.  As  he  reported  in  an  end- 
of-session  address  appended  to  his  lectures  on  James,  his  checking  of 
the  library’s  lending  register  revealed  regrettably  few  theological 
authors  taken  out.  The  students  evidently  preferred  philosophy  and 
history,  which  were  of  some,  but  limited,  value  to  divines.  The  same 
address  discloses  that  the  certificates  students  received  corresponded  to 
their  regulanty  in  attending  lectures.  Infrequency  exposed  them  to 
additional  enrolments  as  students. 

A close  and  thorough  examination  of  Hunter’s  lectures  is  bound  to 
have  its  historical  interest,  especially  if  similar  contemporary  omnes 
praelectiones  are  lacking.  It  will  illumine  the  cast  of  the  late- 
eighteenth-century  evangelical  establishment  mind,  of  Hunter’s  rather 
refined  vanety.  Thus  on  baptism  (Pictet  bk.  14:4),  he  judges  immersion 
preferable  and  thinks  it  should  not  have  been  discontinued,  and  cites  the 
doctors  to  dispel  the  fear  of  physical  danger  to  babies  from  a cold 


48  In  his  second  lecture  Hunter  included  half  a page  of  untranslated  Cicero.  It 
seems  probable  that  he  used  the  Leiden  1733-4  edition  of  Pictet's  systematics, 
Editio  Omnium  Ultima,  Ab  Auctore  recognita,  and  priori  multum  emendation  ( Pars 
Prima.  1734,  Pars  Secunda,  1733),  or  perhaps  the  Editio  Novissima  of  Leiden  1723. 
This  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Pictet’s  much  briefer  Medulla  7 heologiae 
Christianae  (1711). 

49  Eg.,  in  lecture  87(84)  on  sanctification,  he  mentions  John  Owen  on  the 
Mortification  of  Sin  in  Believers,  and  on  the  Spirit,  Richard  Baxter  on  the  Life  of 
Faith  or  Divine  Life,  and  John  Witherspoon’s  Sermons  on  the  Connexion  of  the 
Doctrines  of  Grace  and  of  Holiness,  EUL.  Dc.  3.26,  lect.  87(84),  25. 
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dipping.  Nevertheless,  sprinkling  is  “more  suitable  to  the  delicacy  of 
modem  manners”,  especially  for  adults.  " But  I doubt  if  there  is 
substance  for  a doctoral  thesis  here. 

The  Umversity  Library  also  possesses  a student’s  version  of 
Hunter’s  lectures  for  the  year  1794-5. 51  The  student  was  William 
Stevenson,  whom  I have  been  unable  to  trace  further.  He  took  down  41 
lectures  (I  have  not  checked  whether  he  skipped  any!),  compnsing  the 
last  33  on  the  system  (after  two  introductory  lectures)  and  six  on 
Romans.  These  are  not  notes,  but  a fair  copy  written  out  in  Hunter’s 
own  first-person  address!  Yet  the  abridgement  is  considerable  - four 
pages  of  Stevenson’s  somewhat  smaller  hand  to  25  of  Hunter’s.  The 
student  also  occasionally  records  assignments  given  out  by  the 
professor,  such  as  a “homily”  on  Hebrews  4:9,  and  an  “exegesis”  on 
the  question  An  extemus  cultus  sit  omnium  Christianorum  officium. 
Perhaps  a master’s  dissertation  here,  comp  a ring  teacher  and  learner.'2 

Hunter  the  Professor  was  probably  seen  to  better,  if  not  always 
good,  advantage  in  his  personal  dealings  with  students.  In  his  opening 
theological  lecture  each  year  (delivered  22  times),  he  invited  students  to 
his  home.  In  heanng  students  discourse  Fnday  by  Fnday  he  was, 
according  to  Bower,  generous  in  praise  and  “conciliatory  in  criticism”. 
“The  liberality  of  his  views,  and  his  Christian  temper,  were  on  such 
occasions  most  exemplary.”53  He  was  also  known  for  his  financial 
succour  to  students  in  need,  in  such  a manner  as  not  to  embarrass 
them.54 

One  student  whom  Andrew  Hunter  undertook  to  support  but  in  the 
event  did  not  do  so  was  Alexander  Murray  (1775-1813),  the  shepherd’s 
son  from  Galloway  who  attained  a prodigious  mastery  of  European  and 


50  EUL,  Dc.  3.27,  lect.  114  (111),  14-16. 

51  EUL,  MS  Gen.  1887. 

For  another  student  given  an  exercise  by  Hunter  - an  exposition  of  Psalm  1 - 
see  R.  Kinniburgh,  Fathers  of  Independency  in  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1851),  154.  On 
this  John  Aikman  see  W.D.  McNaughton,  The  Scottish  Congregational  Ministry 
1794-1993  (Glasgow,  1993),  4. 

Bower,  History , iii,  207. 

7b id. ; Kay,  Original  Portraits , i,  300. 
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oriental  languages  and  was  briefly  professor  of  the  latter  in  Edinburgh. 
Hunter  received  (through  a friend  in  Edinburgh,  not,  it  seems,  a 
Dumfries  connexion)  evidence  of  Murray’s  poetic  and  linguistic 
prowess  pnor  to  the  latter’s  coming  to  Edinburgh.  It  prompted  him  to 
convey  to  Murray  the  assurance  that  he  would  receive  all  needed  aid 
for  his  university  studies.  But  after  Murray  arnved  in  November  1793, 
the  Principal,  George  Husband  Baird,  former  holder  of  the  chair  of 
Hebrew,  adopted  him  as  Ins  protege,  and  Hunter  withdrew.  John  Reith, 
biographer  of  Murray,  discerned  in  this  behaviour  a peculiarity 
observable  in  other  great  men  - that  if  they  could  not  be  patron-in-chief 
they  would  not  play  a subordinate  role.55 

A close  student  contemporary  of  Murray’s  at  Edinburgh  was 
another  poetically  gifted  oriental  linguist,  John  Leyden,  who  was  also 
short-lived  (1775-1811).  Together  they  conceived  a hearty  disregard 
for  Professor  Hunter.  In  a letter  of  February  1812  to  Archibald 
Constable  (1774-1827),  the  founder  of  the  Edinburgh  publishing  firm, 
Murray  recalls  hearing  Leyden  deliver  his  last  tnal  sermon  in  the 
Divinity  Hall. 

He  did  not  meet  with  Dr  Hunter’s  approbation  either  as  to  manner 
or  matter,  for  that  honest  man,  who  was  a great  admirer  of  soft, 
stupid  and  indeed  ignorant  students,  saw  many  tilings  improper  and 
blameable  in  those  who  were  otherwise.  I attended  Mr  Leyden  half- 
way home,  and  we  made  several  reflections  on  the  way,  not  very 
favourable  to  ordinary  professors  of  Divinity.56 

Murray  and  Leyden  were  anything  but  ordinary.  Leyden  had  mastered 
so  many  languages  before  his  university  days  were  over  that  he  had  to 
counter  criticism  of  their  range:  “Dash  it  man!  never  mind;  if  you  have 


J.  Reith,  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Rev  Alex.  Murray,  D.D.,  F.S.A.S.  (Dumfries. 
1903),  31-2,  52;  Alexander  Murray,  History  of  the  European  Languages... with  a 
Life...  [by  David  Scot]  (Edinburgh,  1823),  i,  lxix-lxx. 

56  T.  Constable,  Archibald  Constable  and  his  Literary  Correspondents , I 
(Edinburgh,  1873),  314. 
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the  scaffolding  ready  you  can  run  up  the  masonry  when  you  please. 

In  lus  life  of  Leyden,  Reith  comments  as  follows  on  our  Professor: 

He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  capable  of  arousing  any  enthusiasm 
among  the  students,  or  even  any  intellectual  activity.  He  took  a 
great  and  kindly  interest  in  their  welfare,  but  he  had  no 
encouragement  for  originality.58 

Such  qualities  elicited  the  scornful  verdict  of  Alexander  (Jupiter) 
Carlyle  of  Inveresk,  who  had  over  a generation  earlier  suffered  the 
tedious  Professor  John  Goldie,  “dull  and  Dutch”,  who  after  seven  years 
had  lectured  through  only  half  of  Pictet’s  systematics.59  Carlyle  is 
lamenting  the  lack  of  opposition  to  patrons  who  opt  for  the  man  they 
like  best,  which  commonly  means  the  least  capable  and  least  worthy  of 
all  the  local  probationers. 

The  unfitness  of  one  of  the  Professors  of  Divinity,  and  the  Influence 
he  has  in  Providing  for  Young  Men  of  his  own  Fanatical  Cast, 
Increases  this  Evil  not  a Little,  and  accelerates  the  Degradation  of 
the  Clergy.  His  Cousin  Sir  James  H Blair,  never  Repented  so  much 
of  any  thing  as  the  Placing  him  in  that  Chair,  as  he  soon  Discover’d 
the  Disadvantage  to  the  Church  that  might  [arise]  from  his  Being 
put  in  that  Situation.  It  is  a pity  that  a man  so  Irreproachable  in  his 
Life  and  Manners,  and  even  Distinguish’d  for  his  Candour  and 
Fairness,  Should  be  So  Weak.  But  he  Does  more  Harm  than  if  he 
were  an  Intnguing  Hypocrite.60 


3 Ibid.,  193. 

58 

Reith,  Life  of  Dr  John  Leyden  Poet  and  Linguist  (Galashiels,  n.d.),  5 1 . 

A.  Carlyle,  Anecdotes  and  Characters  of  the  Times,  ed.  J.  Kinsley  (London, 
1973),  29-30.  Such  teaching,  judged  Carlyle,  actually  mcreased  students’  liberality 
of  mind.  The  professor  is  identified  as  Goldie  (1682-1762)  in  The  Autobiography  of 
Dr  Alexander  Carlyle  of  Inveresk  1722-1805 , ed.  J.H.  Burton  (London,  Edinburgh 
1910),  63. 

Carlyle,  Anecdotes,  270,  identified  as  Hunter  by  J.S.  McEwen,  296.  Sir  James 
Hunter  Blair  (1741-1787)  was  to  be  fore  in  the  city’s  affairs  in  the  1770s  and  1780s, 
becoming  Provost  in  1784.  He  was  a cousin  of  Andrew  Hunter,  his  father  John  being 
a brother  of  Andrew’s  father;  Hunter,  Pedigree,  20-23 
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Andrew  Hunter  was  one  of  the  heads  of  “the  Hydra  of  Fanaticism” 
destroyed  by  “the  Modem  Hercules”  in  Kay’s  cancature  of  Carlyle.61 
But  even  Carlyle  could  not  deny  to  Hunter  a “truly  upright  and 
honourable”  character.62  In  Kay’s  portrait  of  “The  Five  Alls”  it  is 
Hunter  of  the  Tron  who  appears  as  “I  Pray  for  All”.  His  “benevolence 
might  well  be  said  to  extend  to  all”.63 

The  Clubbable  Hunter 

In  the  second  of  his  introductory  theological  lectures  each  year. 
Professor  Hunter  recommended  “from  my  own  experience”  attendance 
at  societies  for  speaking  on  religious  and  literary  subjects. M The 
prominence  of  such  debating  clubs  in  eighteenth-century  Edinburgh  and 
the  importance  of  their  contnbution  to  Scotland’s  Age  of  Improvement 
(the  main  title  of  Davis  McElroy’s  Survey  of  Eighteenth-Century 
Literary  Clubs  and  Societies)  or  “the  Scottish  Renaissance”65  have 
long  been  recognized.  Edinburgh’s  literati,  according  to  McElroy,  were 
an  amazing  group  who  not  only  preached,  practised  law  or  medicine, 
taught  or  farmed  but  also  wrote  and  published  - and  were  eminently 
clubbable.66 

So  indeed  was  Andrew  Hunter,  although  his  active  participation 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  as  wide-ranging  as  bnef  biographical  notices  of 
him  have  suggested.  Among  the  “Rhetorical  Gymnasia”67  that  attracted 


61  Kay,  Original  Portraits  i,  67  and  facing. 

62  Anecdotes,  123. 

63  Kay,  Original  Portraits,  ii,  46  and  facing. 

64 

EUL,  Dc.  3.22,  lect.  2,  21.  Alexander  Carlyle  recognised  the  literary  clubs  as 
compensating  in  some  degree  for  the  paucity  of  exercises  required  of  students;  “one 
discourse  in  a session  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  produce  a habit  of 
composition”,  Anecdotes,  44. 

65  John  Clive’s  chapter  “The  Social  Background  of  the  Scottish  Renaissance”  in 
Scotland  in  the  Age  of  Improvement,  edd.  N.T.  Phillipson  and  R.  Mitchison 
(Edinburgh,  1970),  225-44,  recognises  the  role  of  these  gentlemen's  clubs  and 
societies. 

66  D.D.  McElroy,  Scotland's  Age  of  Improvement...  (Washington,  1969),  164. 

6 Ibid.,  ch.  6. 
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students  of  law  and  divinity  in  particular  • was  the  Belles  Lettres 
Society,  whose  minutes  survive  for  its  first  five,  and  perhaps  only, 
years,  1 759-64. <,x  Distinguished  honorary  members  attended,  together 
with  well-sifted  ordinary  members  (Henry  Dundas  and  Thomas 
Somerville  joined  in  March  1760),  and  visitors,  among  whom  Hunter  is 
recorded  on  two  occasions.  In  January  1762  he  heard  Mr  Lockhart’s 
discourse  on  “the  necessity  of  the  Improvement  of  Commerce, 
Agriculture  and  the  increase  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland”,  and  joined,  we  presume,  in  the  debate  on  the  question 
“Whether  women  ought  to  be  taught  the  sciences”.  In  February  of  the 
following  year,  Andrew  Hunter  was  again  a visitor  when  a Mr  Brown 
read  a discourse  “Whether  a publick  or  pnvate  Education  is  best”,  and 
the  question  discussed  was  “Whether  the  right  of  primogeniture 
respecting  Succession  both  to  Honours  and  Lands  be  natural  and 
proper”.69  In  the  subjects  of  both  discourse  and  question  the  visitor  had 
personal  interest.  The  year  1764,  when  the  records  of  the  Belles  Lettres 
Society  cease,  was  fatal  for  several  societies,  according  to  McElroy.70 

Despite  extensive  searching,  the  only  other  club  that  I have  found 
Hunter  belonging  to  was  the  Newtonian  Society.  His  name  does  not 
appear,  for  example,  among  the  surviving  traces  of  the  students’ 
Theological  Society,  which  was  active  dunng  1759-64. 71  It  resumed 
life  in  1776,  but  by  then  Hunter  was  well  beyond  such  juvenalia, 
although  Thomas  Chalmers  and  other  professors  were  members.72 

The  Newtonian  Society  was  begun  in  1760  by  a group  of  young 
men  most  of  whom  had  completed  their  university  education.  It  met  on 
Edinburgh  University  premises  and  its  minute-book  for  1760-64  is  held 
in  the  University  Library.  Andrew  Hunter  was  a founding  member 


106-8;  T.  Somerville,  My  Own  Life  and  Times  1741-1814  (Edinburgh, 
1861)  39-42;  A.M.  Clark  m History  of  the  Speculative  Society:  Bicentenary  Edition 
(Edinburgh,  1968),  41-2  (imitation  of  Select  Society). 

’9  NLS,  Adv.  MS.  5.16,  5r,  20v. 

70 

Scotland's  Age  of  Improvement,  108. 

Somerville,  My  Own  Life,  42-5,  139;  membership  reached  50-60  before 
^solution  McElroy,  Scotland's  Age  of  Improvement,  109. 

^General  List  of  the  Members  of  the  Theological  Society  (Edinburgh,  1823,  and 
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along  with  about  eight  others  (the  membership  was  never  more  than 
20).  They  subscnbed  an  undertaking  to  form  the  Society  “considenng 
the  Advantages  as  well  as  the  Pleasure  which  may  anse  from  a more 
close  Application  to  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy;  in  order  to  our 
Improvement  therein”.73  Members  later  eminent  in  diverse  spheres 
included  Robert  Blair  (President  of  the  Court  of  Session),  Alexander 
Adams  (Peter  of  the  High  School),  William  Smellie  (editor  of  the  first 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica , secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and 
friend  of  Bums)  and  Robert  Hamilton  (Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
at  Aberdeen).  Hunter  delivered  an  early  discourse  (on  10  May  1760)  on 
“the  Advantages  of  Natural  Philosophy”,  which  he  listed  as  follows: 

1 . the  pleasure  it  affords  - from  the  beauty,  order  and  proportion 
of  the  works  of  Nature 

2.  its  instruction  and  improvement  of  minds... 

3 . it  makes  us  useful  members  of  society  from 

1 . usefulness  to  the  learned  professions 

2.  usefulness  of  mechamcs  to  artists 

3 . tendency  to  promote  religion  which  is  the  support  of 
society. 

The  Society  moved  on  to  consider  “the  Query”  whether  natural 
philosophy  was  “absolutely  necessary”  for  the  study  of  divinity, 
concluding  that  it  was  “very  necessary”.74 

By  the  time  of  Hunter’s  second  discourse,  on  26  July  the  same 
year,  the  Society’s  minutes  had  become  bnefer.  He  spoke  on  the 
properties  of  fire,  and  the  “Question”  invited  a comparison  of  the 
eloquence  of  the  ancients  and  the  modems.  A third  discourse  by  a 
Hunter,  probably  our  Andrew,  on  17  January  1761,  held  forth  on  some 
of  the  parts  of  the  body,  namely  the  bones,  feet  and  legs,  before  the 


73  EUL,  MS  Gen.  1423,  lr.  Hunter  must  have  been  one  of  the  youngest  members, 
but  it  was  a condition  of  membership  that  one  had  taken  a course  in  Natural 
Philosophy  (2r).  See  McElroy,  Scotland’s  Age  of  Improvement.  109-10  (MS  Gen. 
1424  in  fact  contains  Laws  and  Members  of  the  Society  for  1760-64,  but  already 
omits  Andrew  Hunter  - see  the  main  text  above). 

74  EUL,  MS  Gen.  1423,  7v. 

75  I bid.,  13r. 
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members  took  up  the  question  “will  the  heathens  be  saved  or  not9”  “All 
the  members  spoke  very  modestly  and  cautiously”,  and  agreed  by  a 

76 

majonty  that  most  probably  they  would  be. 

In  December  1 76 1 “Mr  Hunter  gave  in  a letter  notifying  that  he  did 
not  design  to  attend  the  Society  any  longer  and  his  name  was 
accordingly  struck  out  of  the  list  of  members”.  An  insertion  above  the 
line  after  “longer”  was  later  crossed  through:  “as  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  natural  philosophy”.77  Whether  his  resignation  had  anything 
to  do  with  an  anecdote  retailed  by  John  Kay  we  can  only  guess.  It 
deserves  to  be  quoted  at  length. 

[Hunter]  was  at  the  time  very  young,  and  not  sufficiently  practised 
in  the  art  of  literary  condensation.  When  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
produce  an  essay  for  the  evening,  he  had  entered  so  sincerely  and 
fully  upon  the  subject  that  he  appeared  at  the  forum  with  an 
immense  bundle  of  papers  under  his  arm,  and  commenced  by 
stating  that  his  discourse  consisted  of  twelve  different  parts!  This 
announcement  alarmed  the  preses  for  the  night  so  much,  that  he 
interrupted  him  by  declanng  that  he  had  twelve  distinct  objections 
to  the  production  of  such  a mass  of  manuscripts.  The  preses 
accordingly  stated  his  twelve  reasons,  and  was  followed  on  the 
same  side  by  six  other  members...  Dunng  this  opposition  the 
temper  of  the  young  theologian  remained  unruffled;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  last  speaker  had  fimshed  his  oration  that  he  took  up  his 
papers,  and,  without  deigning  to  reply,  walked  out  of  the  room.78 


Ibid.,  17r.  MS  Gen.  1424  (see  n.73  above)  also  contains,  separately,  a roll  of 
miscellaneous  questions  to  be  debated  in  the  Society. 

EUL,  MS  Gen.  1423,  24v. 

Kay,  Original  Portraits,  i,  299.  For  William  Smellie’s  involvement  in  the 
Newtonian  Society,  see  R.  Kerr,  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Correspondence 
of  William  Smell  ie  (Edinburgh,  1811),  i,  63-7,  118,  169,  173-4,  237,  242,  ii,  213-14. 
422-30.  Some  of  his  papers  are  printed  in  his  Literary  and  Characteristic al  Lives 
(Edinburgh,  1800);  his  “Means  of  Supporting  and  Promoting  Public  Spirit”  includes 
advice  for  improvement  of  landowning  (385-93). 
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As  far  as  we  know.  Hunter  had  no  objection  to  the  convivialities  that 
followed  the  Society’s  meetings,  as  members  adjourned  to  the  tavem.  A 
gentle  self-mocking  strain  runs  through  tine  solemn  senousness  of  the 
Society’s  records 

Dr  Andrew  Hunter’s  name  is  listed  among  the  “Members  or 
Fellows’’  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Literary  Class  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh  on  17  November  1783.  He  was  thus  one  of  the  founder- 
members  of  the  Society,  which  met  separately  in  two  sections.  Physical 
and  Literary.  The  Literary  section  was  short-lived  and  sank  without 
documentary  trace  after  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Society’s 
Transactions  appeared  in  1798,  although  meetings  seem  to  have 
continued  until  1808.  No  evidence  survives  of  Hunter’s  participation  in 
the  Literary  Class,  nor  of  his  possible  membership  of  the  Philosophical 
Society,  which  paved  the  way  for  the  Royal  Society.  At  the  latter’s 
second  meeting,  the  records  of  the  Philosophical  Society  were  handed 
over  - and  were  never  seen  again!  All  members  of  this  Society  (which 
had  existed  since  1739,  when  an  earlier  medical  society  had  been 
remodelled  as  “The  Society  for  Improving  Arts  and  Sciences”,  or  more 
generally  “The  Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh”)  were  assumed 
into  the  Royal  Society,  which  also  took  its  bipartite  modus  operandi 
from  the  older  body.  So  Hunter  may  well  have  been  a member  of  the 
Philosophical  Society,  and  hence  involved  in  the  proposal  by  professors 
of  the  Umversity  in  late  1782  for  what  became  next  year  the  Royal 
Society.79 

But  Hunter  did  not  belong  to  the  Newtonian  Club,  organised  in 
1778  and  composing  the  most  committed  members  of  the  Philosophical 
Society.  Its  formation  was  one  sign  of  the  latter’s  reinvigoration  that 
presaged  its  elevation  into  the  Royal  Society.  The  Club’s  laws  were 
minimal,  the  sixth  and  last  asserting  that  “as  this  club  consists  entirely 
of  Philosophers,  it  is  ridiculous  to  make  any  laws  for  its  internal 


9 Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  1 (1788),  pt.  i,  86;  McElroy,_ 
Scotland 's  Ase  of  Improvement , 77-81;  Transactions  ofRSE.  General  Index  to  hirst 
Thirty-Four  Volumes  (1783-1888)  (Edinburgh,  1890),  2-21. 
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police".80  The  Newtonian  Club  has  sometimes  been  confused  with  the 
earlier  Newtonian  Society,81  partly  no  doubt  because,  in  addition  to  the 
similarity  of  name,  William  Smellie  was  both  a major  informant  about 
the  Society  and  secretary  of  the  Club. 

But  if  Andrew  Hunter’s  clubbability  cannot  be  tracked  any  further, 
he  clearly  belonged  with  those  for  whom  “Association  and 
Improvement  became  the  watchwords  of  the  Scottish  Enlightenment  of 
the  eighteenth  century....  Practically  every  star  of  the  Scottish 
Enlightenment,  every  man  of  any  eminence  in  the  professions,  and 
every  man  whose  rank  and  position  as  a great  landowner  gave  him 
authonty  and  influence  was  also  a member  of  one  or  more  of  [these] 
fellowships.’’82  When  Henry  Mackenzie  (1745-1832),  versatile  doyen 
of  Edinburgh’s  literati,  listed  “literary  societies  and  sets”,  he  began  just 
before  his  own  generation  with  the  Belles  Lettres  Society.  His  second 
set,  close  on  the  heels  of  the  first  but  of  his  own  day,  included  Andrew 
Dalzell  (Professor  of  Greek  at  Edinburgh),  Robert  Liston  (diplomat  and 
ambassador  extraordinary),  Henry  Moncneff  Wellwood  (“one  of  the 
clearest-headed  men  I ever  knew”)  and  Andrew  Hunter.83 

These  were  circles  that  James  Boswell  frequented  in  Edinburgh.  He 
mentions  Hunter  first  in  July  1769,  when  Hunter  and  others  dined  with 
Boswell:  “I  made  myself  excellent  clencal  company.”  On  7 December 
1777  Boswell  heard  Hunter  preach  in  the  New  Church,  “well  enough. 
But  his  manner  affected".  Both  were  guests  of  Lady  Auchinleck  in 
February  1784:  “I  was  inwardly  thoughtful.”  Twice,  in  June  1780  and 
November  1781,  Boswell  dined  at  Hunter’s  house:  “there  were  several 
ministers:  psalms  and  prayers  and  formal  conversation.  I was  much 


80 

McElroy,  Scotland’s  Age  of  Improvement , 78-9. 

E g.,  John  Kay,  Original  Portraits,  i,  299,  and  the  present  writer  in  DSCHT 

417. 

82 

A.M.  dark  in  History  of  Speculative  Society , 19-20,  30. 

The  Anecdotes  and  Egotisms  of  Henry  Mackenzie  1745-1831 , ed.  H.W. 
fhompson  (London,  1927),  36. 
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upon  my  good  behaviour”  (1780);  “Was  not  vivid,  but  liked  to  be  at  the 
Professor  of  Di vanity’s”  ( 1 78 1 ).84 

Soon  Hunter  would  occupy  one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  city, 
previously  owned  by  Henry  Home  (Lord  Karnes)  who  died  in  1782.  It 
was  situated  at  the  top  of  New  Street  on  the  east  side  near  the  comer 
with  the  Canongate.  New  Street  had  earlier  been  called  Young  Street. 
Visitors  were  taken  to  see  the  house  as  one  of  the  sights  of  Edinburgh 
with  its  front  of  grooved  ashlar- work.  Its  garden  or  court  fronting  on 
the  Canongate  had  alreaady  been  built  upon  by  shops  before  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  house  itself  still  stood,  almost  alone 
of  the  fine  eighteenth-century  mansions  in  New  Street,  early  in  the 
twentieth  century,  having  escaped  the  depredations  of  the  North  Bntish 
Railway.  When  it  finally  succumbed  to  redevelopment  I have  been 
unable  to  discover.85 

Hunter  Proprietor  of  Barjarg 

Barjarg  Tower  remained  in  the  ownership  of  the  heirs  of  Andrew 
Hunter  until  1985,  when  new  owners  converted  it  into  a lavishly 
appointed  country  house  hotel.  The  hotel  closed  in  1990,  since  when 
the  same  owners  have  occupied  it  as  their  pnvate  residence.  The 
Barjarg  estate  (which  in  the  late  1970s  compnsed  seven  farms,  all  let) 
is  still  owned  by  Mr  Andrew  Hunter  Arundell,  who  resides  nearby.  The 
family  name  was  double-barrelled  after  Andrew  Hunter’s  son  and  heir, 
William  Francis  Hunter  (1785-1827),  an  advocate,  marned  Jane 
Arundell  St  Aubyn,  an  heiress  from  Cornwall  related  to  Lord  Arundell 
of  Wardour  in  Wiltshire.  This  first  Hunter  Arundell  collected  extensive 


84  Private  Papers  of  James  Boswell  from  Malahide  Castle...,  ed.  G.  Scott  and  F.A. 
Pottle  (privately  printed,  n.p.),  vols.  8 (1930),  57;  13  (1932),  79;  16  (1932),  34;  14 
(1932),  87;  15  (1932),  39.  For  other  meetings,  vols.  14,  57,  88;  15,  98. 

85  Hunter  previously  lived  in  St  Andrews  Street  or  Square.  See  B.J.  Home. 
“Provisional  List  of  Old  Houses  Remaining  in  High  Street  and  Canongate  of 
Edinburgh”,  Book  of  the  Old  Edinburgh  Club , 1 (1908),  1-30  at  11,  26  (with  map); 
H.F.  Kerr,  “Map  of  Edinburgh  in  the  Mid-Eighteenth  Century”,  ibid.,  11  (1922),  1- 
19  at  10;  W.F.  Gray,  “Reminiscences  of  a Town  Clerk”,  ibid.,  14  (1925),  147-81  at 
173  (James  Laurie,  1851-60);  J.  Grant,  Old  and  New  Edinbuigh...  (London,  1882), 
ii.  18;  J.  Mackay,  History  of  the  Burgh  of  the  Canongate  (Edinburgh,  1886),  164-5. 
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materials  on  local  history  and  genealogy  for  a projected  county  history 
of  Dumfriesshire.  These  papers  are  now  lodged  partly  in  the  Ewart 
Library  in  Dumfries  and  partly  in  the  Scottish  Record  Office  (by  the 
gift  in  1949  of  H.  W.  F.  Hunter  Arundell,  formerly  H.  W.  F.  Wadd 
pnor  to  inheriting  the  property  in  1913,  who  died  in  1956).  A diary  of 
Andrew  Hunter’s  son,  covenng  the  business  of  the  estate  from  about 
1800  to  1822,  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Andrew  Hunter  Arundell. 
This  documentation  means  that  we  are  in  a position  to  be  fairly  well 
informed  about  Andrew  Hunter’s  activity  as  an  agricultural  improver.86 

It  is  worth  noting  in  passing  that  it  was  the  first  Hunter  Arundell 
who  built  up  the  library  at  Barjarg.  Thomas  Carlyle  used  it  extensively 
dunng  1833-4  while  resident  at  bleak  Craigenputtock,  some  ten  miles 
south-west  of  Barjarg.  He  was  even  entrusted  with  keys  to  admit 
himself  to  the  library.  Reading  its  nch  resources,  he  declared,  “I  am  far 
better  than  at  any  University.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I have  free 
access  to  some  kind  of  Book-Collection;  I am  a Book-Man  Jane 
Carlyle  wrote  to  a friend,  “You  cannot  figure... what  exhalations  of 
gratitude  rise  from  my  Husbands  soul  towards  the  Minister  of  the 
Trone  [John  Hunter]”.  If  he  were  in  Edinburgh,  he  would  go  to  hear 
him  preach.87  A major  portion  of  the  library’s  older  contents  was  sold 
by  Sotheby’s  in  1914.  It  included  four  late  medieval  Latin  manuscnpts 
(Hours  and  a missal),  an  incunabulum  of  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle  of 
Hartmann  Schedel  (1493),  along  with  first  editions  of  Dickens  in  parts 
in  the  onginal  wrappers,  and  oddities  such  as  the  Vox  Piscis,  or  the 


See  Hunter,  Pedigree  (to  1905);  Inventory  of  Papers  Presented  by  H.W.F. 
Hunter  Arundell,  Esq.,  of  Barjarg  Tower...,  SRO,  GD78.  They  include  wills  of 
Andrew  Hunter  (GD78/229,  from  1771;  /232,  from  1776),  and  accounts  relating  to 
the  lime  quarry  (GD78/233,  1793-1811)  and  the  estate  more  generally  (GD78/236- 
7,  1802-11).  I was  able  to  examine  the  Diary  in  1977  by  courtesy  of  Mr  W.F. 
Hunter  Arundell,  who  welcomed  me  to  Barjarg  Tower.  A series  of  brief  articles  on 
the  families  that  had  owned  Barjarg  appeared  in  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Standard  in 
Jan.-Feb.  1876. 

87 

The  Collected  Letters  of  Thomas  and  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  edd.  C.R.  Sanders  et 
nl.  (Durham,  NC),  vii,  7,  33;  cf.  17,  25,  178,  186,  and  vi,  442. 
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Book-Fish , “contaymng  the  three  treatises  which  were  found  in  the 
belly  of  a cod-fish  in  Cambridge  market  1627”!88 

William  Singer’s  General  View  of  the  Agriculture,  State  of 
Property',  and  Improvements  in  the  County  of  Dumfries  (1812) 
mentions  thiee  means  by  which  Hunter  of  Barjarg  had  improved  his 
estate:  reafforestation  (the  Dumfries  Weekly  Journal  dunng  1778-9 
frequently  advertised  the  sale  of  mature  timber  from  Barjarg,  some  of 
whose  specimen  trees  were  renowned,  including  the  Old  or  Blind  Oak 
finally  blown  down  in  the  mid-twentieth  century  after  a life  of  at  least 
300  years);  bringing  higher  land  under  cultivation,  for  both  com  and 
timber,  thus  extending  towards  the  summit  of  the  ndge  dividing  the 
Nith  and  Caim  valleys;  and  lime  quarrying.89 

The  Barjarg  lime  deposit  was  discovered  in  1785  and  the  first  lime 
was  sold  the  next  year.  Accounts,  both  of  quantities  and  revenue, 
survive  from  1786.  The  average  yearly  sale  was  of  25,000  measures  (a 
Dumfnes  measure  equalled  431/2  Scots  pints,  and  sold  at  9d).  Not  a 
little  prejudice  obtained  against  the  novelty  of  using  lime,  but  it  caught 
on,  and  the  beneficial  effects  were  soon  to  be  seen  as  far  afield  as  parts 
of  Galloway.  The  Barjarg  limeworks  were  not  as  productive  and 
efficient  as  the  mine  at  Closebum  nearby  (the  two  were  probably 
extensions  of  a single  seam).  The  deposit  at  Barjarg  was  worked  not  by 
mining,  as  at  Closebum,  but  by  removing  the  cover  from  the  rock  to 
expose  it  to  the  surface,  which  was  a costlier  operation.  Later,  in  the 
1830s,  mining  began  at  Barjarg  also.90 


88 

Catalogue  of  Valuable  Books  and  Important  Illuminated  and  other 
Manuscripts...  6th  of  April,  1914...  (London,  1914),  1-22;  report  of  visit  to  Baijarg 
by  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society  in  Dumfries 
and  Galloway  Standard,  14  Aug.  1909,  esp.  on  the  library. 

OQ 

Singer,  General  View...  (Edinburgh,  1812),  40-41,  280-82,  290,  292.  654. 

90 

On  liming  among  “new  methods”  see  J.E.  Handley,  Scottish  Farming  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (London,  1953),  208-11.  On  Barjarg,  see  Singer  (n.  89  above); 
J.S.  Menteath,  “A  Short  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Nithsdale...”,  Edinburgh  New 
Philosophical  Journal  4 (1827-8),  314-23  at  322-3,  and  5 (1828).  45-60  at  45-8;  B. 
Johnston,  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Dumfries:  with 
Observations  on  the  Means  of  its  Improvement  (London,  1794),  23,  App.  IH.  xvi; 
Statistical  Account , xii  (1794),  73-80  (Parish  of  Keir),  by  J.  Wallace;  New 
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Keeping  the  limeworkings  dry  and  free  of  water  required  the 
installation  in  1800  of  a pump,  which,  wrote  Hunter,  had  the  tenants  of 
the  quarry  and  the  local  population  astonished  to  see  water  “running  up 
and  over  a lull”.  Other  machinery  was  also  introduced,  and  the  mine 
remained  in  use  into  the  early  twentieth  century.  In  June  1973  the 
Scottish  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Histoncal  Machinery  with  the 
help  of  the  Glasgow  Spelaeological  Society  (and  the  Mid-Nithsdale 
Histoncal  Society)  salvaged  two  pumps  and  a small  (six-feet  diameter) 
water-wheel  from  the  Barjarg  site.91  After  storage  in  Glasgow,  the 
water-wheel  and  attached  pump  were  transferred  to  the  National 
Museums  of  Scotland  in  Edinburgh.  The  wheel  has  been  reconstructed 
(only  the  metal  had  survived),  in  the  light  of  information  derived  from 
the  only  other  accessible  underground  water-wheel  in  Bntain  (near 
Machynlleth  in  Wales),  and  will  feature  prominently  in  a display  on  the 
beginnings  of  industnalisation  in  the  new  Museum  of  Scotland  being 
built  on  the  south-west  comer  of  Chambers  Street.92 

Further  assessment  of  the  improvement  of  the  Barjarg  estate  at 
Andrew  Hunter’s  hands  must  be  left  to  others  possessed  of  the 
appropnate  histoncal  skills.  He  planned  a village  - Barjarg  village  - 
but  the  construction  was  left  to  his  son  W.F.  Hunter  Arundell  in  the 
year  after  his  death,  in  the  form  of  a row  of  cottages  on  the  road  up  to 
Nether  Keir  to  the  north.  Dr  Hunter  himself  created  a channel  and  bank 
on  the  east  side  of  the  River  Nith  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  his  land  to 
the  east.  Hunter  Arundell  made  several  improvements  to  bridges  and 
roads  providing  access  to  Barjarg  Tower.  Andrew  Hunter  had 
increased  the  revenues  of  the  estate  not  only  by  the  works  already 


Statistical  Account,  iv  (1845),  460-72,  by  W.  Menzies;  R.J.  Clarke,  “The  Closebum 
Limeworks  Scheme:  A Dumfriesshire  Waterpower  Complex”,  Industrial 

Archaeology  Review,  10  (1987-8),  5-22. 

Note  by  A Stoyel  in  Newsletter,  5:1  (July  1973),  8,  of  Scottish  Society  for 

Industrial  Archaeology  and  Scottish  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Historical 
Machinery. 

I owe  this  information  earlier  to  W.W  Mackie  of  the  Scottish  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  Historical  Machinery  and  latterly  to  Mr  John  Crompton,  Curator  of 
Industry  and  Engineering  in  the  National  Museums. 
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mentioned  but  also  by  secunng  the  valuation  of  the  teinds  of  land  in  the 
pansh  of  Closebum  of  which  he  was  the  hentable  propnetor. 

Hunter  the  Evangelical  Churchman 

That  Andrew  Hunter’s  allegiance  was  to  evangelicalism  is  undoubted. 
On  Charles  Simeon’s  first  visit  to  Scotland,  in  June  1796,  Hunter  was 
one  of  the  party  invited  to  dine  with  him.93  When  pressed  by  his 
Scottish  fnends  to  return,  Simeon  reached  Edinburgh  on  17  August 
1798. 

We  called  on  Dr  Hunter  almost  immediately,  and  had  a 
confirmation  of  what  we  had  before  heard  by  report,  - the 
strenuous  opposition  of  the  moderate  party  to  my  preaching.  They 
had  called  on  all  who  had  employed  me,  and  complained  to  them  as 
offending  against  the  laws  of  the  Church  ...  Dr  Hunter  in  particular 
answered  with  great  wisdom  and  firmness.  He  told  them  that  there 
were  other  violations  of  their  laws,  (viz.,  the  attending  of  plays  and 
the  neglecting  of  parochial  visitations,)94  which  needed  more  to  be 
inquired  into,  and  which  would  be  inquired  into,  if  any  inquines 
relative  to  the  other  matter  were  instituted.95 

His  Edinburgh  host,  Walter  Buchanan  of  the  Canongate,  wrote  to 
Simeon  in  December  that  “Since  you  left  us,  all  the  fierceness  of 
moderation  has  been  excited  by  what  is  going  on  at  the  Circus  The 
Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale  had  agreed  an  overture  to  be  brought 
to  the  General  Assembly.  “Your  fnends,  Drs  Hunter,  Kemp,  Davidson, 
and  I,  opposed  it  all  in  our  power;  but  it  was  earned  by  a considerable 

?>96 

majonty. 


93  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev  Charles  Simeon,  M.A...,  ed.  W.  Cams  3rd  edn. 
(London,  1848),  92.  In  general,  H E.  Hopkins,  Charles  Simeon  of  Cambridge 
(London,  1977),  136-41;  D F Wright  in  DSCHT  773. 

94  The  virtually  complete  disappearance  of  visiting  and  catechising  was  one  of  the 
changes  lamented  in  Letters  Respecting  the  Mode  of  Living... of  Edinburgh,  In  1763, 
and  the  Present  Period  (Edinburgh,  1788),  15. 

95  Cams,  Memoirs,  1 18-19. 

96  Ibid.,  119. 
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The  Circus  was  the  former  variety  theatre  in  Little  King  Street, 
Edinburgh  (on  a site  near  today’s  John  Lewis  department  store)  opened 
as  an  independent  place  of  worship  (after  temporary  use  by  College 
Street  Relief  congregation  dunng  rebuilding)  by  the  abrasive  English 
evangelical  Rowland  Hill,  where  James  Haldane  became  pastor  in 
1799.  The  suggestion  for  such  an  Edinburgh  “Tabernacle’  may  have 
come  from  Simeon.  Later  that  year  the  General  Assembly,  in  response 
to  overtures  like  the  one  opposed  in  vain  by  Andrew  Hunter  and 
associates,  passed  its  notonous  Declaratory  Act  debarnng  “unqualified 
ministers  and  preachers”  from  Church  of  Scotland  pulpits.  It  excluded 
a Simeon  no  less  than  the  Haldamtes. 47  But  no  trace  has  been  found  of 
Hunter’s  associating  with  such  circles  of  independency. 

Two  decades  earlier  Hunter  had  been  on  the  winning  side  in  the 
Assembly  when  in  1777  it  upheld  Edinburgh  Presbytery’s  appeal 
against  the  decision  of  the  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale  to  refuse 
recognition  to  Lady  Glenorchy’s  Chapel.  Hunter  of  Dumfries  had 
supported  the  appellants  on  the  second  day  of  the  debate.9''  Other 
causes  dear  to  evangelical  hearts  enjoyed  Hunter’s  support.  He 
persuaded  Edinburgh  Presbytery  that  the  collections  at  the  church 
doors  on  the  Fast  Day,  27  February  1806,  be  devoted  to  the  Bntish  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society."  Over  a number  of  years  he  pursued  in 
Presbytery  complaints  against  profanation  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  by  stage- 


9 See  the  articles  of  D.W.  Lovegrove  in  DSCHT,  385,  408,  437,  647;  A.  Haldane, 
The  Lives  of  Robert  Haldane. ..and. ..James  Alexander  Haldane,  3rd  edn.  (London, 
1853),  207,  217-21;  Dunlop,  Kirks,  429.  Simeon’s  Scottish  activities  were  no  less 
controversial  in  some  Anglican  eyes:  he  “actually  received  the  Sacrament  three 
times  at  the  hands  of  Presbyterian  ministers:  an  Anglican  may  remark  that  he  was 
fortunate  to  find  so  many  opportunities”,  Charles  Smyth,  Simeon  and  Church  Order 
(Cambridge,  1940),  300. 

98 

The  site  is  now  beneath  Waverley  Station;  Dunlop,  Kirks,  369-71.  T.S.  Jones, 
7 he  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable  Willielma,  Viscountess  Glenorchv,  2nd  edn. 
(Edinburgh,  1824),  382.  See  the  papers  in  SRO,  CHI/2/1 19,  23r-42r;  D.A.  Currie  in 
DSCHT,  367-8;  D.P.  Thomson,  Lady  Glenorchy  and  her  Churches  (Crieff  1967s) 
31-4,38-9. 
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SRO,  CH2/121/20a,  361,  366.  £666  was  sent. 
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coaches,  cattle-drivers,  and  barbers  and  hairdressers.100  In  the  Leslie 
case  of  1 805,  Andrew  Hunter  was  a stirrer  and  mover  from  first  to  last 
The  controversy  exposed  surprising  constellations  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  party-interests,  with  consequences  recently  depicted  as 
decisive  for  the  very  different  fortunes  of  moderates  and  evangelicals. 
When  Hunter  learned  that  other  Edinburgh  ministers  planned  to  oppose 
John  Leslie’s  candidacy  for  the  chair  of  Mathematics,  on  the  grounds 
of  his  supposed  heterodoxy  in  siding  with  David  Hume  on  causation,  he 
tipped  off  Leslie,  who  sent  Hunter  a letter  of  self-vindication  which 
became  a prize  exhibit  in  the  ensuing  proceedings.  It  satisfied  Hunter, 
but  not  all  his  colleagues.  When  the  magistrates  refused  the  ministers 
any  locus  standi  in  the  election,  claiming  that  the  ministers’  right  to  be 
consulted  and  the  requirement  of  subscnption  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  had  both  lapsed,  and  proceeded  to  elect  and  induct  Leslie, 
Edinburgh  Presbytery  referred  the  matter  to  the  Synod  of  Lothian  and 
Tweeddale,  which  in  turn  referred  it  to  the  General  Assembly.  From 
this  Synod  reference,  Hunter  and  others  dissented.  They  took  their 
complaint  to  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  where  Hunter  led  off  the  case  for 
the  incompetence  of  the  Church  courts  to  accept  the  reference.  Right  of 
ministerial  avisamentum  had  never  been  entertained  for  the  chair  of 
Mathematics,  and  for  no  chair  for  a quarter  of  a century.  Furthermore, 
Leslie’s  contested  opinion  on  causation  was  held.  Hunter  sought  to 
demonstrate,  by  the  soundest  of  divines  and  philosophers.  He  had 
declared  his  willingness  to  subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  his 
moral  and  religious  probity  was  well  attested  by  ministers  of  differing 
persuasions.  And  he  must  certainly  be  cleared  of  guilt  by  association 
with  all  of  Hume’s  irreligious  conclusions,  which  he  had  openly 
abjured.101 


1UU  E.g.  SRO,  CH2/121/20a,  110  (1800),  220  (1803).  The  author  of  the  Letters 
comparing  Edinburgh  life  in  1763  and  1783  drew  a sharp  contrast:  where  once  it 
was  a disgrace  to  be  seen  on  the  streets  during  the  hours  of  worship,  twenty  years 
later  Sunday  was  a day  of  relaxation:  Letters , 13-14. 

101  On  the  case  see  I.D.  Clark,  “The  Leslie  Controversy,  1805”,  ante,  14  (1963), 
179-97;  J.B.  Morrell,  “The  Leslie  Affair...”,  SHR.  54  (1975),  63-82.  For  the 
documentation,  [Lundie],  Report  (n.  16  above),  especially  13-34  for  Hunter's 
speech. 
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The  Assembly  sustained  the  appeal  and  declined  the  reference.  It 
was  viewed  as  an  evangelical  victory  over  the  forces  of  moderatism, 
but  in  a most  surprising  cause.  Hunter  was  almost  alone  among 
evangelicals  in  holding  to  Leslie’s  orthodoxy  throughout,  and  Leslie’s 
letter  to  him  proved  the  trump-card.  It  was  they  who  emerged,  in  the 
closing  words  of  Hunter’s  Assembly  speech,  with  an  obvious  distaste 
for  “anything  resembling  a spirit  of  persecution,  especially  when 
directed  against  sound  philosophy,  which  is  ever  the  handmaid  of  true 
religion”.  The  moderates,  by  contrast,  were  left  with  mud  on  their 
faces,  on  finding  their  chenshed  reliance  on  rational  argument  a 
poisoned  chalice.  But  in  Hunter’s  case  (and  one  would  dearly  love  to 
know  what  led  him  so  early  to  conceive  a favourable  estimation  of  John 
Leslie),  greater  weight  must  be  placed  on  his  frequently  praised 
“candour  and  liberality”  and  his  plain  concern  to  see  fair  play.102 

Hunter’s  reputation  was  of  generosity  of  spint  - even  when  he 
might  have  been  pursuing  partisan  ends.  In  the  General  Assembly  of 
1774  and  again  1775  he  pled  for  leniency  for  Robert  Finlay  of  Dollar. 
David  Thomson  had  been  presented  by  the  patron  to  St  Niman’s 
Stirling,  but  in  the  face  of  solid  opposition  year  after  year  the 
Presbytery  refused  to  induct  him.  When  it  was  instructed  to  do  so  by 
the  General  Assembly  by  the  end  of  June  1773,  only  Finlay  could  be 
found  ready  to  preside.  In  the  event,  he  used  the  occasion  to  lambast 
Thomson’s  obstinacy  in  not  withdrawing,  for  his  ministry  there  could 
only  be  a disaster  - or  a sinecure,  for  the  people  would  boycott  him  (as 
indeed  many  did,  forming  a Relief  congregation).  Finlay  failed  to  put 
the  usual  questions,  prayed  for  no  blessing  on  Thomson,  gave  him  no 
handshake,  but  admitted  him  “according  to  the  true  sense  and  spirit  of 
the  late  sentence  of  the  General  Assembly”.103  When  the  case  came  to 
the  Assembly, 


[Lundie],  Report,  34.  On  Hunter’s  role  see  Clark,  “Leslie  Controversy”,  181-5, 
although  it  seems  inadequate  to  describe  him  as,  “if  not  exactly  evangelical  in  his 
churchmanship,  at  least  persona  non  grata  with  the  Moderates”  (181). 

SRO,  CHI/2/1 16,  70r.  The  papers  occupy  67r-130v.  The  Narrative  of  the 
admission  was  published  (Glasgow,  1773). 
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Mr  Hunter  at  Dumfries  opened  the  question  in  a rational,  accurate 
and  manly  style;  shewed  the  propriety  of  dealing  taiderly  with 
those  who  differ  from  us  in  particular  points,  and  enforced  the 
Chnstian  maxim  of  forbeanng  one  another. 104 

The  following  year,  after  Finlay  had  apologised  for  his 
“impropriety  and  irregularity”  and  acknowledged  that  his  charge  was 
more  suited  for  “a  Presbytery  table”  than  a pulpit  (he  had  publicly  told 
Thomson  that  “One  of  the  most  eloquent  and  learned  Mimsters  of  this 
Church  told  me  lately  that  he  would  go  twenty  miles  to  see  you 
deposed”)105.  Hunter  supported  the  Assembly  committee’s 
recommendation  of  “a  mild  censure”.106  Against  the  “violent 
disciplinarians”,  who  wanted  Finlay’s  suspension, 

The  humane  party  were  ...  very  lucky  in  having  in  their  van  the 
reverend  Mr  Andrew  Hunter  at  Dumfries;  a gentleman  whose 
affluent  fortune,  joined  with  his  abilities  and  worth,  must  always 
secure  him  much  consideration.107 

The  local  weekly  had  its  hero.  It  was  time  to  have  done  with  “this 
disagreeable  affair”. 

Let  us  not  be  over  ngorous  with  our  brother  [pleaded  Hunter],  Let 
us  not  exact  from  him  an  abject  behaviour.  While  he  stands  before 
us  as  a pannel,  let  him  be  allowed  to  remember  that  he  is  a man, 
that  he  is  a minister  of  this  church.108 

Finlay  got  away  with  a “sharp”  rebuke,  and  opposition  to  intrusion 
rumbled  on. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  Andrew  Hunter  would  have  joined  the 
Free  Church  in  1843  had  he  lived  a generation  later?  Yet  his  son  John, 
his  successor  at  the  Tron,  did  not.  On  the  contrary,  he  and  his  colleague 
together  gained  a family  at  the  Disruption,  losing  not  a single 


104  Dumfries  Weekly  Magazine,  7 June  1774,  410. 
103  SRO,  CHI/2/116,  69r. 

106  Ibid.,  596v;  CH  1/4/10,  21-2. 

10  Dumfries  Weekly  Magazine,  20  June  1775,  33. 
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parishioner. 111  But  then  John  Hunter,  although  close  to  the  non- 
intrusionists  who  would  secede  in  1843,  kept  aloof  from  church 
controversies.  In  other  respects,  though,  he  earned  a reputation  not 
unlike  his  father’s:  “In  disposition  he  was  mild  and  conciliatory  ...  he 
was  a perfect  type  of  what  a Chnstian  gentleman  ought  to  be.”* 11 
Bower  believed  that  Hunter  appeared  to  greatest  advantage  as  a pnvate 
gentleman  and  a Chnstian;  “perhaps  no  man  in  a public  station  ever 
passed  through  life  more  respected,  or  with  a more  unblemished 
reputation”.111 

We  have  little  access  to  Andrew  Hunter  the  pastor  of  souls.  As  we 

have  seen,  he  commended  family  worship112  and  home- visiting  by 

ministers.  On  his  death,  Moncneff  Wellwood  paid  tribute  to  the 

“earnestness  with  which  he  taught  and  exhorted,  both  publicly  and 

from  house  to  house”.113  A rare  glimpse  reveals  him  attending  a GPO 

porter  condemned  to  death  in  the  Grassmarket  in  1781  for  stealmg  a 

packet  containing  £300.  At  the  last  he  prevailed  on  him  to  join  him  in 
114 

prayer. 

Fnedhelm  Voges  when  comparing  “Moderate  and  Evangelical 
Thinking  in  the  later  Eighteenth  Century:  Differences  and  Shared 
Attitudes”,  instanced  Andrew  Hunter  among  more-forward-looking 
evangelicals  whose  thinking  no  longer  seemed  rooted  in  the  covenant 
era,  when,  for  example,  it  was  assumed  that  the  church  had  “a  right  to 
command  people’s  attention,  instead  of  a duty  to  win  it”.115  Preaching 
took  on  a new  urgency,  education  was  no  longer  valued  to  the  same 
high  extent,  and  personal  religion,  religion  of  the  heart,  balanced  the 
appeal  to  the  mind.  Andrew  Hunter  must  have  learned  of  the 


Butler,  Iron  Kirk,  198. 

110  Ibid.,  198-9. 

111  History,  iii,  208-9.  Cf.  Kay,  Original  Portraits  i,  301,  quoting  Henry  Moncrieff 
Wellwood’s  Sermon,  23-4,  preached  in  the  Tron  the  Sunday  following  his  funeral. 

According  to  the  anonymous  Letters...  comparing  1763  and  1783,  family- 
worship  had  been  frequent,  but  was  now  “almost  totally  disused;  and  it  is  even 
wearing  out  among  the  clergy”  (13-14). 

113  Sermon  23. 

114  Dumfries  Weekly  Journal,  21  August  1781,  9 January  1781. 

115  Ante,  22  (1985),  141-57  at  146. 
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covenanting  zeal  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Colonel  William 
Maxwell."'1  But  he  breathes  so  different  an  air  in  Edinburgh’s  refined 
society  that  he  might  almost  be  viewed  as  an  evangelical  moderate. 


Appended  Note 

Advice  from  a Father  to  a Son,  just  entered  into  the  Army  and  about  to  go  abroad 
into  action.  In  seven  letters  (London,  1776). 

When  was  this  tract  first  attributed  to  Andrew  Hunter?  Perhaps  in  the  revised  FES, 
i,  137  of  1915  (it  is  not  mentioned  m the  original  Fasti...  i (Edinburgh,  1866),  57. 
which  credits  him  with  “5  single  sermons”).  G.W.  Sprott’s  entry  in  DNB  in  1891 
likewise  gives  him  only  five  sermons.  The  Dictionaiy  of  Anonymous  and 
Pseudonymous  English  Literature,  edited  by  the  New  College  Librarian  James 
Kennedy  et  al.,  vol.  i (Edinburgh,  London,  1926),  44,  assigns  Advice  from  a Father 
to  Hunter  on  the  authority  of  the  1915  Fasti.  (It  is  not  listed  at  all  in  the  first  edition 
by  Samuel  Halkett  and  John  Laing  - also  New  College  Librarian  - in  1882-8.)  New 
College  Library  has  two  copies,  which  are  unattributed  in  John  Laing’ s printed 
Catalogue  of  1868.  One  of  the  two  is  bound  in  a very  mixed  collection  of 
pamphlets,  many  of  them  anonymous  or  pseudomymous.  The  other  is  bound  solely 
with  Hunter’s  sermons,  with  the  author  of  Advice  identified  in  pencil  on  the  title- 
page  by  reference  to  the  1915  Fasti' 

This  copy  bears  at  the  top  of  the  title-page  the  signature  of  ownership  of  David 
Maxwell  of  Cardoness.  This  strand  of  evidence  leads  enquiry  in  different  directions. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Hunters  and  this  branch  of  the  Maxwells  were  closely 
connected.  Andrew  Hunter’s  mother  was  Grizel  Maxwell  of  Cardoness,  and  his 
sister  Grizel  married  her  cousin  Colonel  Christopher  Maxwell,  brother  of  Sir  David 
Maxwell  of  Cardoness  (Hunter,  Pedigree,  6;  on  the  Maxwells  of  Cardoness,  see 
briefly  W.  Anderson,  The  Scottish  Nation,  vii,  130,  J.  Foster,  The  Baronetage  and 
Knightage  of  the  British  Empire. ..for  1883  (Westminster),  429,  and  more  fully,  P.H. 
McKerlie,  History  of  the  Lands  and  their  Owners  in  Galloway,  iii  (Edinburgh, 
1877),  5-32.  A later  daughter  of  the  family  was  Alice  Maud  Maxwell,  1856-1915, 
pioneer  of  the  ministry  of  deaconesses  in  the  Church  of  Scotland:  see  DSCHT,  553- 
4.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Maxwell  link  ties  up  with  internal  evidence  to  throw 
doubt  on  Hunter’s  supposed  authorship  of  Advice.  The  son  being  advised  is  named 
William,  and  the  advice  is  couched  in  terms  suggestive  of  actual  persons,  adviser 
and  advised:  “Some  of  [these  advices]  I have  had  occasion  to  mention  in 
conversation”  (2),  “Forbid  it,  that  you  should  ever  wound  your  aged  father’s  heart” 
(15),  “your  regiment  will  probably  be  among  the  first  that  will  go  to  America”  (24), 
“An  infirm  state  of  health  hath  interrupted  my  correspondence  with  you  of  late” 
(32),  “I  mention  my  late  distress,  not  to  give  you  pain”  (33),  “you  have  now  been 
living  some  months  among  military  people”  (43),  “Perhaps  1 have  pointed  out  a 
greater  number  of  duties  than  your  present  rank.  ..  affords  opportunities  to  perform.  I 
have  been  anticipating  your  promotion”  (74),  “As  your  regiment  is  now  ordered  to 
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America,  and  to  set  out  in  a month  or  two”  (80).  But  the  most  informative  reference 
is  to  William's  bearing  the  name  of  his  grandfather  who  fought  under  the  banners  of 
King  William  IH  (38-9).  In  this  context,  this  can  point  only  to  Colonel  William 
Maxwell  of  Cardoness  (1663-1752;  son  of  William  Maxwell,  the  minister  of 
Monigaff  deprived  in  1662,  FES , ii,  372),  who,  while  studying  medicine  in  Leiden, 
joined  the  expeditionary  force  of  William  of  Orange  which  sailed  to  Torbay  in 
November  1688.  He  therefore  attained  eminence  and  honours  in  the  King’s  service 
in  Scotland:  see  the  memoir  by  H.M.B.  Reid  (5-37)  and  the  outline  life  by  Maxwell 
Gartshore  (38-43)  in  One  of  King  William's  Men:  Being  Leaves  from  the  Diary  of 
Col.  William  Maxwell  of  Cardoness:  1685  to  1697,  ed.  Reid  (Edinburgh,  Castle 
Douglas,  1898).  Through  his  marriage  m 1696  to  Dame  Nicolas  Stewart  of  Castle 
Stewart,  whose  mother  was  heiress  to  the  lands  of  Cardoness,  William  Maxwell 
became  proprietor  of  the  Cardoness  estate  in  1702.  One  of  the  14  children  of  this 
marriage  was  Grizel,  mother  of  our  Andrew  Himter  (McKerlie,  History,  iii,  28). 
There  were  several  military  men  among  Colonel  Maxwell’s  descendants,  and  two 
likely  candidates  for  the  David  Maxwell  of  Cardoness  who  owned  a copy  of  Advice 
from  a Father  to  a Son : Sir  David  Maxwell,  the  first  baronet  (created  1804,  died 
1825),  and  his  son  and  heir  (1773-1860;  see  McKerlie,  History,  iii,  29-30).  But  I 
have  not  so  far  found  a sufficiently  detailed  genealogy  of  the  Maxwells  of  Cardoness 
to  identify  with  confidence  the  William  grandson  of  Colonel  William  Maxwell  - 
and  hence  to  identify  William’s  father,  the  putative  author  of  the  letters  that 
comprise  the  Advice.  From  the  evidence  broadcast  in  McKerlie,  History,  three 
grandsons  named  William  are  discernible:  1.  son  of  Colonel  Maxwell’s  second 
surviving  son  David  (iv,  450-51,  454-5);  2.  son  of  his  eldest  surviving  daughter, 
Henrietta,  who  in  1730  married  William  Blair-McGuffock  of  Rosco  in  Anwoth 
parish  (iii,  43-4);  3.  son  of  another  daughter  Mary  who  married  Alexander  Blair  of 
Dunrod  in  the  parish  of  Borgue  (iii,  217,  181).  This  third  grandson  became  Captain 
William  Blair.  But  details  of  date  and  career  are  lacking. 

It  might,  of  course,  be  thought  that  Andrew  Hunter,  a known  writer  of 
guidance  on  devotion  and  duty  (but  otherwise  only  as  author  of  sermons)  m these 
familial  circles,  rightly  suggests  himself  as  author  - perhaps  fulfilling  a commission 
on  behalf  of  young  William’s  true  father.  But  such  was  the  literary  piety  of  Colonel 
Maxwell,  of  robust  Covenanting  roots,  that  we  need  not  suppose  a son,  or  son-in- 
law,  of  his  to  have  been  unequal  to  the  task  of  composing  the  letters  that  comprise 
the  Advice.  And  such  a person  would  be  likely  to  have  been  much  more  versed  in 
the  circumstances  of  military  life  than  Andrew  Hunter,  minister  of  the  second 
charge  of  Dumfries,  in  1776.  And  why  was  Advice  published  in  London,  given 
Andrew’s  years  in  Edinburgh  before  moving  to  Dumfries  in  1770?  As  for  the  copy 
of  Advice  in  New  College  Library  that  once  belonged  to  David  Maxwell  of 
Cardoness,  bound  with  Andrew  Hunter’s  sermons  - it  as  much  explains  how  Advice 
came  to  be  attributed  to  Hunter  (by  James  Kennedy  or  one  of  the  contributors  to 
FES,  i?),  and,  in  the  light  of  the  details  given  above,  how  Advice  came  to  be  bound 
with  Hunter’s  sermons,  as  it  requires  acceptance  of  Hunter’s  authorship.  I have  now 
seen  the  copy  in  Glasgow  University  Library,  which  bears  the  signature  of 
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ownership  on  the  cover  page  of  John  Hunter  - which  must  be  Andrew  Hunter’s  son. 
Tins  presumably  tilts  the  case  in  favour  of  his  father’s  authorship. 
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